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A GROOVED STONE AXE FROM THE OHIO DRIFT. 
By H. C. Mercer. 

Mr. E. W. Claypole in the American Geologist for No- 
vember, 1896, says that Mr. Elmer E. Masterman, in the sum- 
mer of 1896, found a grooved greenstone axe of common ab- 
original American type, in situ, twenty-two feet down in a de- 
posit of what Mr. Claypole regards as glacial gravel, near 
New London in southeast Huron County, Ohio. The latter 
quotes the finders narrative which declares that he, Master- 
man, while digging a well, without witnesses, found the axe 
bedded in a stratum of tough blue clay, in which, after re- 
moval, it left its impress. Above it rested one foot of coarse 
gravel, covered by thirteen feet of silty material banded with 
films of sand, and overlaid finally by a superficial covering 
eight feet thick of clay and stones. 

Mr. Claypole who has wisely examined the case on the spot, 
cites in favor of the genuineness of the discovery, the extra- 
ordinary decomposition of the greenstone specimen, which 
when sawed in half was found to be rotted or leached (he 
thinks by contact with sulphurous water) almost entirely 
through its interior, a process lasting probably a long time, 
while a series of concentric limonite stains like the year marks 
on a stump, exposed on the sawed cross section, seemed fur- 
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ther to testify to the long continuance of the work of disinte- 
gration, and preclude, in Mr. Claypole's opinion, the fear of 
" doctoring " as by any of the artificial processes used to pat- 
inate or age flints in England and France. 

On the other hand, further data furnished by Masterman 
and fairly cited by Mr. Claypole invite doubt. Masterman is 
a collector who has been gathering specimens for the last ten 
years " at various depths in the gravel " without having made 
the fact generally known to archeologists, namely: a green 
stone celt, not much leached, five feet deep in the clay, in 1889 ; 
a green stone axe, somewhat leached, in 1882, seven feet deep in 
the gravel ; a partly finished celt, not leached, chipped, and a 
little polished, in 1895, marked " 13 ft. deep in the gravel ; " a 
large chipped shovel-shaped blade of veined slate, found by Mr. D. 
White, on July 14, 1884, five feet deep in the gravel, and 
given to Mr. Masterman ; a spear-head of red flint, found at a 
depth of seven feet while digging another well, together with 
other specimens believed by their discoverer to be of glacial 
age, while it is further stated that in the well where the axe 
in question was found Masterman had previously unearthed 
at a considerable depth in the gravel a small arrow or spear- 
point of white stone. 

If the gravel deposit at New London is really glacial drift, 
and if the objects enumerated above have been found in it in 
situ, let us hope that further discoveries will follow as they have 
followed the first findings at the important drift beds of Europe. 
Let us hope that Mr. Claypole has prepared Mr. Masterman 
for a temporary preservation of the records in future, and for 
the calling in of witnesses, while it may be supposed that not a 
few archeologists would gladly sieze the opportunity of hurry- 
ing to New London on wire, to see an exposure of the gravel 
where one or more signs of human handiwork could be shown 
protruding from the stratified drift, or where, as at Caddington 
or Hoxne, Chelles, Amiens or Abbeville the discovery of other 
such objects could be reasonably guaranteed. Should the evi- 
dence become generally satisfactory we need not be trou- 
bled because the object thus found in American drift is polished, 
while all blades of human handiwork till now procured from 
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European drift are chipped and never polished, since though 
much evidence has been accumulated to show that man chipped 
before he polished stone in Europe, the testimony of Africa, 
Asia and America is not yet in upon such sequence in the de- 
velopment of the stone craft of primitive man. 



THE BIOLOGIC ORIGIN OF MENTAL VARIETY, OR 
HOW WE CAME TO HAVE MINDS. 

By Herbert Nichols. 
Continued from Vol. XXX, p. 975). 

The widely popular theory of like nerve currents having been 
put out of the field, it remains for us to examine the rival one 
that the afferent nerve currents differ correspondingly with the 
forms of sense which they mediate. Before doing so it is well 
for us at this point to recall the main purpose of this paper as a 
whole, and the somewhat tortuous course of its investigations 
from the beginning. Our main object, as our title states, is to dis- 
cover how man came to have such a mind as he now has ; or, 
put otherwise, to discover the origin of our mental diversity and 
its relationship to our organic evolution. At the outset we 
found it doubtful whether protoplasmic life originated with 
one sense or with many. We next determined that molecular 
differences, underlying our various senses, must have been de- 
termining factors of their own selection and survival, and that 
therein, when rightly followed out, must lie the key to the 
secrets we are in search of. Alternative theories regarding 
these molecular differences then presented themselves, one of 
which we were enabled to dispose of. And we are now left 
with the probability that the afferent nerve-currents differ 
correspondingly with the forms of sense they mediate, and 
with the task of examining what light this fact sheds on the 
origin of our minds, and on the question whether life began 
with many senses or with one. 



